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TWO STATEMENTS 


SENATOR JOHN KENNEDY 


need not emphasize this audience the meaning education 
the modern world. 

Even contemporary United economists have concluded 
that education one the most productive forms 
accounting for high proportion the increase our national prod- 
uct over the past fifty years. 

many the new nations, the lack trained men the major 
bottleneck progress and one the principal dangers that they will 
evolve ways contrary the American interest and the cause 
international peace. 

Beyond these practical considerations, the most fundamental propo- 
sition the democratic faith that education can permit men op- 
erate their societies the methods consent environment 
freedom. Given our history—given the Jeffersonian strand which 


still living part American life—there more natural role for 
the United States the world scene than lead way pro- 
gram international educational development. 

the present time, the United States government engaged 
very substantial programs educational assistance the under- 
developed areas. These programs have grown over period 
years response particular requirements initiatives. 
many cases they have proved their worth and have strong support 
both here and abroad. These programs, however, are conducted 
piecemeal basis some seventeen agencies the United States 
government; they are not often effectively linked the extremely 
important work being done the universities and the private founda- 
tions; and they are not sufficiently devoted the building educa- 
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NINTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


VICE PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON 


The world today critical point cultural development. Broad 
areas are transition. They are making breaks with their past, and 
the breaks are relatively sharp and rapid. They are engaged form- 
ing new political institutions under which they will live and under 
which, hopefully, they will realize their aspirations for the better life 
that modern science and technology make possible. 

areas make this transition, choice polar opposites presented 
them: they can travel the path freedom the tortuous course 
Communism and slavery. The people these areas consciously 
and uniformly want progress with freedom. their interest and 
ours that they should have it. But the Communist Bloc not con- 
cerned with the true best interests the developing nations; 
concerned only with its objectives Communist world. tells 
them that there quick and easy way success. course, the 
Communist route requires “temporary” sacrifice freedom and 
involves embracing the Russian bear, but, the Communists say, prog- 
ress really will faster. 

How are the Free World convey our message most in- 
telligibly our friends uncommitted must remember 
that many the people these nations have had very limited ex- 
perience with the modern way life which they seek. They have 
had very limited opportunity observe and gain under- 
standing it. And, best, this not understanding that easily 
attained remote distance means motion pictures, newspapers, 
books, commerce tourists. must use these and every means 
that come hand give these people the opportunity see freedom 
work, gain understanding how works and form well- 
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The Student: Key Man Asia 


HAROLD TAYLOR 


Reprinted with the permission The New 
York Times Magazine. condensation 
this article will appear the October issue 
the Reader’s Digest. 


asked the Japanese student leader 
with whom was talking Tokyo 
what was studying the univer- 
sity. “Russian, Chinese and history,” 
replied. asked what intended 
when graduated. “Be revo- 
lutionary,” said. 

Few students Asia make revolu- 
tion their profession, but most are 
sympathetic revolutionary move- 
ments. The student riots Japan, 
before and during President 
Asian tour, were arranged 
disciplined body student leaders 
who can produce organized agita- 
tion small large riot de- 
mand. contrast, the South Korean 
student revolt that helped force Syng- 
man Rhee out the presidency was 
organized, nor 
was the recent student uprising 


HAROLD TAYLOR, former president 
Sarah Lawrence College, returned recently 
from five-month tour through Southeast 
Asia. 


Turkey. Each was spontaneous re- 
bellion against oppressive govern- 
ment. 

clear that the universities 
modern Asia are not merely reposi- 
tories knowledge and communities 
scholars. They are agencies 

They were con- 
ceived the modern revolutionary 


social change. 


movements India, Burma and In- 
donesia, and much the leadership 
and political strategy for national in- 
dependence those countries were 
developed the universities. 

Asian university students 
being prepared for life some later 
time. They are already the midst 
their society, taking part in_ its 
political life and helping change 
its 

With new 
emerging almost daily, there 


problems 
desperate need for educated leaders 
—in the foreign service, domestic 
affairs, medicine, transportation, in- 
dustry and, above all, education 
itself. 

The difficulty that there have 
been such radical changes Asian 
societies since the old regimes were 
driven out that the universities have 
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not been able keep up. Under the 
British, the Dutch the French, uni- 
versity education was reserved for 
very few students, most whom 
were hand-picked enter govern- 
ment service business enterprises 
run for the benefit foreigners. 

Asian student finds himself 
vicious circle. His country needs 
him badly, the development 
society depends what edu- 
cated do, but his country not 
yet ready for him. present 
the universities the thousands, 
rather than the hundreds dozens 
former years. often without 
teachers, books, classrooms, residence, 
money even inspiration. 
come age society whose aims 
and structure are still the process 
formation, where political forces 
push and pull him many directions 
once, and where called upon 
maturity which has not yet lived 
long enough acquire. 

Nor his task made easier the 
fact that the tradition the Asian 
university has been one revolu- 
tionary movements. Political parties 
the Asian countries still find their 
most fertile ground for recruitment 
university student bodies. Unlike 
American student organizations, stu- 
dent groups the Asian campus are 
directly related parties. 
Election student office matter 
bloc voting parties rather than 
popular student choice. 

many 
mese and Indonesian, for example— 
Continual student agitation and dem- 
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onstrations would otherwise make 
impossible run the university with 
any kind order. 

additional characteristic the 
Asian university compounds the 
culty. Having been organized the 
British and Continental European 
pattern Western educators who 
are longer charge, the Asian uni- 
versity retains structure longer 
appropriate the needs new 
society. 

That say, admission ex- 
amination; learning attendance 
lectures and assignment texts; 
graduation examination taken 
when the student feels ready. 
There little personal relation be- 
tween the faculty and the students, 
sense identity between the student 
and his university. essentially 
bookish program. 

comes even more extreme because 
the scarcity translations Euro- 
pean and American texts into the 
native language. Since most modern 
knowledge, the natural and social 
sciences and the arts, contained 
books the Western languages, 
the student must either learn for- 
eign language before coming the 
extremely difficult task 
the present state secondary edu- 
cation—or try learn while 
the same time learning the content 
guage. Much the 
given English. 

this did not create difficulties 
enough, books any language are 
acutely short supply, even uni- 
versity libraries. The student usu- 
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This student India uses chair 
and cushion for desk. 


ally poor that can barely afford 
eat regularly supply himself 
with place live and, without 
books, his education often consists 
attending crowded lectures, some 
which are partially unintelligible be- 
cause the language barrier, and 
reading whatever can find bor- 
row from others. 

Although tuition and residence fees 
are low American standards (in 
India they range from equivalent 
$25 year $200—for medical and 
engineering 
mately $25 month for room and 
board), the poverty the general 


Asian population puts insurmountable 
obstacles the way thousands 
able students. The crowding 
tense, but, even so, only 1,100,000 
among 450,000,000 Indians and 50,000 
the 90,000,000 Indonesians are 
universities, compared with 3,200,000 
American students among our popu- 
lation 

There are, course, exceptions 
this general situation, and there are 
colleges and universities Asia where 
conditions are adequate, sometimes 
comparable those European 
American institutions. But these are 
rare instances. For most students the 
conditions education are almost 
impossibly difficult. 

Improving these conditions offers 
the United States one its greatest 
opportunities redirect our foreign 
policy toward positive social action. 

The image dynamic and pro- 
gressive America still exists abroad, 
especially among the young. spite 
Soviet propaganda efforts distort 
and destroy this image, the world’s 
youth, whether Africa, Asia 
the Soviet Union itself, hungry for 
Western knowledge, Western educa- 
tion and American ideas. 

The new Asian generation the 
first grow the era national 
independence, and has 
Western antipathies than existed 
the preceding generation. The main 
Communist argument the Asians, 
convincing because squares with 
historical fact, that the West has 
exploited the resources the East 
for its own purposes and should now 
keep its hands off: Asia for the 
Asians. 
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“In Korea the 
actions greater understanding America 


Those among the young who ac- 
cept this argument are not necessarily 
—or even primarily—pro-Communist. 
the whole, they judge America, 
not with anti-American bias, but 
with pro-Asian concern, 
judge American actions 
their results and intentions rather 
than the grounds ideology. 

Their relations with Americans 
their own countries are cordial and 
They are eager come 
the United States, read Ameri- 
can books, meet 
lectuals. Korea the students, who 
have received almost nothing from 
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showed their 


our hands, showed their actions 
greater understanding America and 
its true values than the Korean gen- 
erals and the government which 
had been supported 
$3,000,000,000 over the vears. 

The Asian students have shown 
their readiness assume responsibil- 
ity for building new society. They 
need our help doing it, but they 
need only their own terms, not 
bargaining piece persuade 
them fight communism (they have 
their own experience with Asian Com- 
munists persuade them), but 
help consolidating and continuing 


chemistry laboratory India 


the social gains their revolutions. 

They are revolutionary spirit, 
they are suspicious capitalism and 
they are alienated any attempt 
our part buy their political souls 
encourage reactionary govern- 
ments and political movements whose 
aim control them. 

There are, course, American aid 
programs already under way. They 
range from university projects, like 
the University California program 
for medical students Indonesia, 
Ford Foundation projects teacher 


training, agriculture, engineering and 
book translation Indonesia, Burma 

There are United 
tional Cooperation Administration 
(1.C.A.) educational missions 
Smith-Mundt Act and the Fulbright 
program for students teachers. 
There are also public and private ef- 
forts help with the 
books. with subsidized 
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United 
States Information Agency Libraries 
and ICA distribution needed texts. 


Yet have not even begun 


companies, 


think the larger concepts demanded 
the size the problem. Our for- 
eign policy has concentrated win- 
ning military and political allies rather 
than making common with 
those Asia who have broken free 
from foreign domination and are now 
creating new societies. 
our with 


meager 


phy, has been conceived the spirit 
our foreign aid—as aspect 
the American defense 

This must changed. must 
have bold national program edu- 
cational aid Asian students. They 
are the ones whom will depend the 
future relations Asia with the rest 
the world, including the United 
States, and they are determining that 
future right now. 

Government funds the amount 
least half-billion dollars should 
transferred from foreign military 
aid the cultural budget. The Na- 
tional Student Association, the Experi- 
ment Living, the 
World University Service, the Ameri- 
can Friends Service the 
Institute International Education, 
the major foundations, the major uni- 
versities and many other organiza- 
tions, some them affiliated with 
church groups, possess the experience 
and are touch with the administra- 
tive personnel make such broad 
educational-aid program possible, 
once the necessary funds are avail- 
able. 
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College students could spend one 
two years working directly with fel- 
low students Asian countries, help- 
ing build dormitories and schools, 
teaching. The teaching English 
high school and college students 
could itself absorb hundreds 
volunteers those countries where 
English has recently become second 
language. 

The opportunities for American stu- 
dents learn Asian languages would 
unparalleled, since the American 
students would live villages and 
towns with their fellow Asians, and 
reciprocal language instruction could 
easily arranged through 
schools and universities. reciprocal 
program language teaching the 
United States could arranged 
inviting young Asians teach this 
country while pursuing their own 
studies our universities. 

bill introduced the House 
Representatives Congressman 
Henry Reuss, Democrat Wis- 
consin, calls for study the pos- 
sibility establishing “Point Four 
Youth Corps”, under which “young 
citizens will trained and serve 
programs technical cooperation”. 
similar bill was introduced the 
Senate the late Senator Neuberger, 
and has been referred the Com- 
mittee Foreign Affairs. 

summer experiment service 
abroad already under way with 
200 students who will work Africa 
for five weeks with their contempo- 
raries among the Africans. Some 
000 American students are scheduled 


abroad this summer various 
programs study, work and travel. 
The students are ready whenever the 
government willing. 

immediate contribution major 
importance the United 
would generous distribution 
Asian university libraries basic Eng- 
lish-language texts novels, poems, 
texts sociology, mathematics, art, 
anthropology, economics, philosophy 
along with simple technical books 
and pamphlets practical subjects 
agriculture, engineering and other 
fields related the educational needs 
the recipients. Subsidies could also 
increase the flow American books 
into Asian languages. 


Many faculty members cannot af- 
ford buy—nor can they borrow— 
the books English which they need 
merely keep with developments 
their fields. Without new books 
they are shut out the Western 
world. 

Through our cultural affairs officers 
scholarly journals and fair represen- 
tation contemporary American and 
English books could supplied 
Asian faculty members the basis 
their requests. 

would natural send, for 
example, the Juilliard Orchestra 
Asian tour, Harvard dramatic com- 
pany Tokyo, the University 
linois chorus Singapore. Hundreds 
representative groups American 
students—jazz bands, dance groups, 
poets, writers, painters—could present 
the arts and culture America 
living form. 


would comparatively simple 


bring students from Asia the 
States the hundreds for 
work with American students and 
teachers some the educational 
problems they face their own coun- 
tries, and live with American fami- 
lies cities and small towns. 

would also possible sponsor, 
ments, youth festival Delhi 
Jakarta Bangkok which groups 
young artists, writers, dancers. 
sculptors and actors might come 
introduce the arts and culture their 
own countries. The American pavilion 
the Agricultural Fair Delhi 
would make appropriate setting. 

could invite representative 
groups Asian students, coopera- 
tion with United Nations delegations, 
spend one two months New 
York with American students, study- 
ing the work the U.N. and the 
cultural life our largest city. 

The most dramatic step forward 
cultural policy ever made 
United States was the establishment 
the Fulbright program for the ex- 
change students and teachers with 
other countries. The 
dents and scholars have given the 
seed through which American 
edge foreign cultures has grown 
and foreign knowledge American 
culture has spread. Now must 
our national purpose world-wide 
point view about education and 
sense responsibility for the world’s 
youth. 
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The Junior Year Abroad: 


Critical Look 


DONALD SHANK 


More U.S. undergraduates studied 
abroad 1960 than ever before 
history. Each year during the regular 
academic year increasing number 
young Americans are taking off for 
another country with the approval 
U.S. college university secure 
credits toward the baccalaureate de- 
gree home. one now knows the 
exact number, but last year was 
estimated that there were more than 
3.500 undergraduates abroad; and 
one dares estimate what the numbers 


DONALD SHANK, Executive Vice 
President IIE, spent five weeks 
late spring 1960 visiting groups U.S. 
undergraduates Austria, Denmark, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land. did not try evaluate assess 
the effectiveness undergraduate programs 
abroad but spent most his time talking 
with more than 160 U.S. undergraduates 
programs sponsored U.S. colleges 
and two independent groups. These spon- 
soring institutions from every area the 
U.S. included Antioch, Earlham, Fordham, 
Georgetown, Heidelberg, Hollins, Oberlin, 
Redlands, Rosary, Smith, Stanford, Sweet 
Briar, Syracuse, Tulane-Newcomb, Wayne 
and Whittier. 
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will the next few years. Almost 
every week one hears another 
eign study part its curriculum 
for all part its undergraduate 
student body. Education abroad has 
become the thing American 
higher education. 

The patterns and dimensions un- 
dergraduate study 
changed greatly since 1923, when the 
University 
eight U.S. juniors from two colleges 
who spent studying France. 
The Delaware program, later taken 
over Sweet and the enter- 
prises Smith and Rosary quarter 
century ago, were centered 
France and Switzerland and concen- 
guage students. Today U.S. colleges 
grams which have been developed 
the last five years, send their students 
all subject fields half dozen 
countries Latin America and few 
Asia. However. the great majority 


students still study Western 
Europe. 

Foreign educators, U.S. diplomatic 
officials and thoughtful U.S. educa- 
tors have begun ask about the 
relatively sudden growth these pro- 
grams. general, the increased in- 
terest colleges and universities 
undergraduate study abroad 


that institutions higher edu- 


cation today recognize that they must 
provide broad international back- 
ground for their students. few col- 
leges have embarked foreign study 
schemes relieve crowded conditions 
the home institution; 
grams seem the result attempt 
“keep with the Joneses”. Col- 
lege has program which sends its 
best language students France for 
year, College must have 
gram which sends all its students 
France, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, 
the Scandinavian countries 
Soviet Union—all this preferably 
within three month period. This 
critical reflection our foreign lan- 
guage instruction. 

January, 1960, the Association 
American Colleges, the Council 
Student Travel, the Experiment In- 
ternational Living and 
International Education brought 
together the Mount Holyoke cam- 
pus key U.S. and foreign educa- 
tional administrators explore the 
assets and liabilities the present 
academic programs abroad. that 
meeting, Dr. Eugene Adams, Dean 
Faculty Colgate University which, 
incidentally operates Junior Year 
Program Argentina, said 


advocate that the “mushroom- 
ing foreign study could lit- 
erally turn into educational scan- 
dal”. 

draw definitive even meaningful 
conclusions from the present pattern 
undergraduate study Europe. 
There may found such interesting 
variations these. Fordham allows 
only its honor students Eu- 
rope; brother Jesuit 
dents Europe. Sweet Briar 
requires least two years 
college French and 
college French; Hollins sends many 
students France who have had 
training the French language. Stan- 
ford students and their Stanford pro- 
fessors live and study lovely hill 
near the town Beutelsbach, many 
miles from German university; 
Heidelberg College Ohio sends its 
students Heidelberg 
where they take all their courses 
the university and stay without U.S. 
faculty supervisor during the second 
semester. Lake Erie 
dent may arrive Marseilles with 
little training French and an- 
nounce high public officials that 
she there “to make 
study the impact USIA the 
people Marseilles”; Earlham pre- 
divinity student Copenhagen may 
arrange spend period Danish 
penitentiary study the welfare sys- 
tem. One Tulane student France 
complained that the French family 
with whom lived treated him im- 
personally paying tenant; another 
student complained that 
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completely absorbed his French 
family that found difficult 
spend time with his own friends. The 
only safe generalization that can 
grams Europe that not safe 
generalize! 

With this apology, the following 
generalizations shall offered: 


Most the U.S. undergradu- 
ates Europe are not really for- 
cign universities. 

view the philosophic 
and pedagogical differences between 
European and U.S. 
tion and the lack language com- 
ates, surprising that any sopho- 


petence undergradu- 


mores juniors are able find 
their way into the classrooms Eu- 
rope. the groups visited, stu- 
dents three four were regularly 
enrolled European universities and 
followed the same courses their 
European counterparts. 
ingly large number were 
courses especially designed for Amer- 
icans other foreign 
take much their work Cours 
Civilisation. The quality these 
courses, well the courses for for- 
eigners Germany, acknowledged 
level than that required for nationals. 
The typical attitude number 
the U.S. students was aptly summa- 
rized the young woman from New- 
comb who said “the Cours about 
the level the 
courses which took Mississippi”. 
addition, many special courses 
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taught foreign scholars 
ranged for the U.S. students. Many 
these are high quality but they 
are not the same courses which 
may following. 

institutions where the students 
are theoretically enrolled the regu- 
lar courses, there are also complica- 
tions. For even though 
students enrolled the University 
London attend the regular lectures 
the various colleges, they are not 
permitted, because limited British 
which are the heart the British 
educational system. number the 
newer programs such 
Syracuse and Whittier frankly admit 
that most courses abroad, except for 
language instruction, are 
U.S. faculty members the 
students are not related any for- 
eign university. 


all the students say 
that this the richest educational ex- 
perience their lives. 

not surprising that young men 
and women the age group 
feel that stay foreign country, 
The relative freedom 
glamour Europe, however, may 
well raise adjustment 
some students when they return 
home. These students 
tially shake the foundations U.S. 


educational and family mores. 


Although large numbers U.S. stu- 


The U.S. Ambassador Brazil greets U.S. junior-year-abroad student. 


dents are intelligently critical the 
educational standards content 
the courses which they are enrolled 
abroad, they feel that the general ex- 
posure the foreign culture and 
growth language skills outweigh 
any disadvantages. 

The only notable exceptions are 
few superior students who express 
concern that the European courses 
might affect adversely their standing 
Senior Honors comprehensive 
examinations. Several young people 
are concerned about the rumor that 
U.S. graduate school had questioned 
the admission science student 
who had spent his junior year Ger- 
many. Such policy would obviously 
change the foreign study plans 
better students. 


Most students testify that the 
contributions foreign experience 
are general education rather than 
progress their major fields. 

many undergraduates Europe 
are majors language, literature and 
the arts, their educational program 
clearly related their fields con- 
centration. This not true those 
science, pre-medicine, mathematics 
the social sciences and much 


Most 
courses are specialized that they 


the humanities. European 
have little meaning to, are beyond 
the comprehension of, one who has 
just completed the U.S. sophomore 
year. History students from George- 
town complained that the major his- 
tory course Fribourg this year was 
series biographical lectures 
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Bismarck, although some the 
students had not had 
European history. Almost all eco- 
nomics students reported that they 
were lost European 
cause semantic difficulties. Few 
science students had been able find 
courses relevant their majors. 

different problem was cited 
number juniors from the Oberlin 
School Music all whom are re- 
quired spend the year Salzburg. 
The students who wish become 
performing musicians say 
coaching resources the Mozarteum 
and musical resources Salzburg 
cannot compare with those Oberlin 
and Cleveland. This feeling not 
shared students theory, com- 
position and music education. When 
pressed the critics regarding the 
general educational values the Salz- 
burg experience, several students 
argued that “general education 
importance the professional stu- 
dent music; training musical 
competence all that matters”. Word 
has recently been received Salz- 
burg from Oberlin that the faculty 
the Music School may make the Salz- 
burg program optional 1962-63. 


Students almost unanimously 
agree that the language 
gram overseas has given them much 
greater language competence (oral, 
aural and reading) than they could 
have achieved home. 

This clearly result the strong 
motivation learn the language; 
comes from living the foreign 
try. Students want talk with na- 
tives, read the newspapers, listen 
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the radio, etc. addition the 
special intensive language orientation 
most programs, students devote 
substantially more time language 
instruction than they would U.S. 
ence spend ten hours week 
Italian classes; Hollins students spend 
almost all their time during the first 
semester French classes. 

however, urge 
higher standards language compe- 
tence for eligibility increase what 
can achieved the experience 
overseas. This true not only those 
programs having relatively high 
language eligibility requirement, such 
Fordham, Smith-in-Florence, Sweet 
Briar and Wayne, but also the young 
people groups having little 
language prerequisite such Hollins, 
Redlands, Stanford and Syracuse. 


The establishment meaning- 
ful relations with foreign nationals 
affected housing arrangements, 
but with foreign 
does not guarantee the establishineni 
close personal relations. 

Many students who lived fam- 
ily for the entire academic year said 
that the relationship primarily the 
impersonal, economic one tenant- 
landlord, with little involvement 
with the family. Within the same 
group, others indicated close familial 
ties. This obviously determined 
the character and interests both 
the U.S. student and the foreign fam- 
ily. certain countries, the establish- 
ment close relations with students 
and other citizens difficult, not 
impossible. number young 
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The residence provided the University Bahia for U.S. junior-year-abroad students 


Georgetown men Fribourg reported 
that after eight months they 
had almost Swiss friends, and only 
one the group six seven had 
ever been Swiss home. The same 
general situation applies the young 
women Rosary. Geneva, Smith 
has after many years been able find 
about dozen families willing take 
the American girls. balance live 
hand, Copenhagen, the students 
from Earlham and Whittier have been 
Danish families that they call their 
foster parents “mother” and “father”. 

France, Italy, Austria and Ger- 
many the situation seems some- 
where between the 
ception the Danes and the reserve 
the Swiss. Among each group, 


however, there wide range de- 
gree acceptance the host fami- 
lies. 

Most students object the use 
hotels special houses living and 
teaching accommodations. The more 
than 150 Americans the Institute 
for European Studies Vienna are 
lodged private homes, since 
they eat together the 
much their course work the In- 
headquarters, their contacts 
with Austrian students and other 
Viennese are limited. The Stanford 
group 67, living together near 
agricultural village, has established 
surprisingly close relations with the 
people the town; fact, the Stan- 
ford faculty members 
feel that the close ties with the people 
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the town tend distract some 
the young men and women from their 
studies. 


Ideally, more U.S. undergraduates 
should housed with students the 
host country university residence 
halls, but this impossible since dor- 
mitory accommodations are limited 
all European universities. 


Some students criticize the abil- 
ity the U.S. and foreign leaders 
charge the programs. 

two centers, students complained 
that the U.S. director did not know 
enough about the foreign university. 
result, students felt that they 
had not been given proper guidance 
regarding courses, 
tions, etc. addition, some students 
were the lack foreign 
language competence several U.S. 
leaders. 
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tinue unhappy long most 
U.S. institutions designate new fac- 
ulty leader each year. The advantages 
having faculty leadership which 
knows the foreign institution and lan- 
guage demonstrated the Smith 
groups Florence and Geneva and 
the Syracuse group—where the 
leaders spend least two years with 
the program. 

related problem the frequent 
scathing contempt which one 
group expresses regarding all most 
the other groups. The leaders 
well-established groups located the 
same city often not know each 
other and are not inter- 
ested meeting. Since all programs 
seems foolish for the U.S. educational 
what other groups are doing. 


students talk with professors the Faculty Philosophy and Letters Madrid. 


apparent that there will 
substantial increase the number 
U.S. undergraduate groups 
Western Europe the next few 
years. 

The rector the University 
Paris told that had heard that 
many dozen colleges that 
had never had students Paris 
betore were making plans send 
some their undergraduates there. 
Three additional groups are already 
and 1962—Sarah Lawrence, Stanford 
and the Rhode Island School De- 
sign. Only two groups, the special 
program Chico State and the 
ham program Copenhagen, are not 
expected continue 1960-1961, 
but both indicated, however, that 
they probably would have new groups 
the following year. 

Munich has already indicated that 
has reached the saturation point 
absorbing U.S. students. For that rea- 
son, Wayne State University which 
had almost 100 students Munich 
1959-60, has arranged for one-third 
next year’s group the Uni- 
versity Freiburg instead. The Paris 
situation likely become increas- 
ingly acute; April, French students 
struck against overcrowded condi- 
tions the lecture halls the Sor- 
bonne. 

probable, therefore, that future 
programs Europe may increasingly 
forced into the Stanford-Syracuse- 
Redlands-Whittier pattern, which 
the students are taught U.S. fac- 
ulty members with language instruc- 
tion nationals recruited especially 
for the purpose. also probable 


that these programs will have little 
relation the existing institu- 
tions higher education Western 
Europe. 

seems likely, too, that future pro- 
grams may directed more U.S. 
sophomores than juniors. Stanford 
already includes substantial propor- 
tion and the president 
Smith College has 
all the Smith programs 
ened include selected students 
the sophomore level. There consid- 
erable logic such move most 
the educational advantages 
general education rather than major 
subject specialties. Such move, how- 
ever, will mean that most the stu- 
dents will have even less advance 
language preparation than they now 
do. 

Other programs should perhaps 
considered for four- six-month 
period which now used Red- 
lands, Syracuse and 
dents feel strongly that one full 
academic year much too short, and 
that maximum advantages would 
come from least two years the 
likely, however, that any U.S. college 
university will willing turn 
over half its academic program 
home campus. 

Some indication the embarrass- 
ment European educators resulting 
from stupid approaches U.S. ad- 
ministrators was 
trated the University Geneva. 
The Rector has letter from the presi- 
dent small junior college 
Illinois which proposed the establish- 
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ment “the College-University 
Geneva Junior Year Program” 
neva 400 years old and the 
president listed his college The 
U.S. junior college president claimed 
“mutual 
public relations advantages for both 
The University Ge- 
neva declined the invitation. 

Foreign study for U.S. undergradu- 
ates obviously expanding dimen- 
Carefully 
planned learning experiences 


would have 


sion higher education. 


other country can contribute the 
general education and language com- 
petence young American college 
students. Sophomore junior year 
programs abroad should, however, 
honest education. Colleges must set 
realistic and attainable 
spend the time and money arrange 
courses and experiences 
assure progress toward the stated ob- 
jectives. 

Anything less disservice the 
students who participate, damaging 
blot the reputation the college 
and undercutting the already- 
questioned status U.S. higher edu- 
cation the eyes European critics. 

number 


educational leaders 
naively urge the Institute Interna- 
tional Education “accredit” pro- 
grams for U.S. undergraduates. Yet 
neither ILE, nor any other organiza- 
tion, could effectively take 
grams should integral part 
the U.S. college’s curriculum and each 
institution must decide what experi- 
ences are proper components ot its 
degree program. 
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prevent the situation from de- 
teriorating further and emphasize 
U.S. colleges and universities the 
importance careful planning this 
area, the four agencies which spon- 
sored the Mount Holyoke Conference 
are convening special meeting 
Chicago October 7-8 for represent- 
atives all U.S. colleges 
versities. college president, dean 
professor should now embark upon 
program send U.S. undergradu- 
ates overseas without some awareness 
the educational complications. U.S. 
college and university administrators 
must persuaded consider seri- 
ously both present and proposed pro- 
grams involving foreign 
U.S. undergraduates. From the Chi- 
cago meeting general code ethics 
statement standards should 
evolved. 

Although Dr. Adams Colgate 
purposely overstated the problems 
his statement that “the mushrooming 
foreign study program 
turn into educational the 
situation serious. Within the past 
week the sales office major 
airline has been circulating the manu- 
script book which argues that 
study Europe “for $40 month” 
will solve the problem crowded 
U.S. colleges and 
sponsible promotion this kind will 
cause confusion and misunderstand- 
ing both here and abroad. The sub- 
ject demands the critical attention 
all who are concerned with the stand- 
ards higher education the United 
States and with the attitude leaders 
other nations toward U.S. under- 
graduate colleges. 


Improving Rural Education Venezuela 


GORDON STEVENSON 


private corporation, non-profit 
agency and ministry education 
have joined forces create im- 
proved type rural 
Venezuela. The private corporation 
the Creole Petroleum Corporation, 
forward-looking business ‘enterprise, 
represented this endeavor their 
Creole Foundation. The non-profit 
agency the Institute International 
Education; the Ministry Education 
that Venezuela. 
have established experimental rural 
school center with the necessary per- 
sonnel train teachers and then 
supervise the actual work these 
teachers nearby schools. 

beginning such program, 
the Creole Foundation asked the Min- 
istry Education Venezuela about 
its plans for improving 
schools the country. The Ministry 
indicated that they had been aware 
the need for improvement and 


would welcome help from the outside. 
these two groups examined the 


GORDON STEVENSON Director 
the Rural Teacher Training 
Maracay, 


problem improving the long-neg- 
that cooperative international pro- 
gram would the most efficient way 
Since neither group 
possessed the necessary international 
contacts they turned the Institute 
International Education admin- 


facing them. 


ister the program. 

The Creole Foundation 
donate for three years $80,000 
project. The Institute and the Min- 
istry Education signed 
July, 1958, providing for two North 
American educators act special 
elementary school methods 
other the supervision and admin- 
istration schools. 

the end 1958, the specialists 
were working with Venezuelan edu- 
cators develop cooperative pro- 
gram which would 
rural teachers now service, training 
come supervisors groups rural 
formed the Rural 
Teacher Training Center, developing 


course study for rural schools 
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display for teachers and directors classroom Christmas materials 


and producing materials which could 
used these schools. 

The Ministry Education Ven- 
ezuela agreed invest least twice 
much money the program was 
given the Creole Foundation. The 
included 
provision for site for the training 
center; appointment staff, which 
now includes director and five pro- 


responsibilities 


fessors; provision for maintenance 
the physical plant, and finally, provi- 
sion for part the scholarships for 
students sent the training center. 

Although not originally provided 
the contract, was necessary for the 
Institute employ secretaries 
and two additional professors. The 
professors both had wide experience 
the field education. 
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The total staff—excluding the two 
U.S. educators—is Latin American. 
Two have experience the U.S. Point 
Four Program, two are experienced 
from association with the Organiza- 
tion American States international 
training center Rubio, Venezuela, 
and four five have had extensive 
experience Venezuelan education. 
Thus ideas and theories abstracted 
from wide variety education pro- 
grams were combined 
begin the training session. 

group teachers selected 
from rural schools near the experi- 
mental center were given eight- 
week intensive course from July 
through September 1959. 
these teachers had not even graduated 
from the sixth grade. They had been 
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Manual arts are part teacher training. 


teaching with training whatsoever. 
Eager receive some training, they 
responded with enthusiasm 
courses teaching handi- 
craft, agriculture, health and com- 
munity improvement. 

After this two-month course, the 
teachers returned their classrooms 
put into practice the new methods 
observed and discussed during their 
training course. They were closely 
supervised during the entire year, first 
their former professors the train- 
ing center, and later new class 
the Center, made professors 


who will become directors other 
rural teacher training centers. Their 
training includes actual teaching ex- 
perience the field plus the super- 
vision teachers participating this 
work, 

This group trainees comprised all 
normal school graduates. 
school Venezuela includes three 
four years training 
sixth grade.) There are women 
and men the group. Half the 
number women students and 
the men are married. Teachers’ sal- 
aries include allowances for depend- 
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provide these salaries, which range 
from 730 bolivares month ($220) 
1,392 bolivares ($420), and repre- 
sent total 49,000 bolivares 
700) per 

The Institute International Edu- 
total bolivares ($27,350). 
The scholarships are used cover 
the cost room and board the 
training center, which 
sufficient dormitory space for all 
resident students. The Ministry 
Education provides scholarships for 
them, and six state governments 
have been interested the work 
the Center that they too are each 
donating scholarship. Those who 
graduate the top third the class 
may expect named directors 
new rural teacher training centers. 
The others will assigned work 
with them team carry this 
work. 

the outset classroom materials 
were practically nonexistent. was 
enough materials for improved teach- 
ing methods were found. Part 
the necessary materials were pur- 
chased from the United 
addition monthly allowance 1,000 
bolivares ($310) divided among the 
schools the Center that the 
newly-trained teachers may purchase 
locally the materials they have come 
expect for visual aids for their 
pupils. 

Much attention has been given 
the establishment education 
laboratory for the Center. Here, 
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Professors study plans for school buildings. 


its library are collections books, 
some for the teachers others 
for grade-school pupils. Reproduction 
equipment such mimeograph ma- 
chine, large-print, long-carriage type- 
writers, cameras and projectors and 
photograph laboratory where films 
and prints can processed have all 
been purchased classroom materials 
can produced. And the future di- 
rectors and demonstration teachers 
have all had hand developing 
this material. 

They have also recently completed 
series visits the states the 
Republic. During these visits the stu- 
dents determined where establish 
new center each state. Here they 
will soon begin demonstrate how 
rural schools can improved through 
good supervision and training the 
teacher now service. serviceable 
multiplier factor was thus built into 
the original plan developed the 
three participating agencies. 

Most state governors and directors 
education are enthusiastic about 
the plan establish their own centers. 
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Most want establish more than one. 
Very likely they will the number 
directors and demonstration teach- 
ers properly trained the Rural 
Teacher Training Center, Macaro, 
increases. Meanwhile the new centers 
will work close cooperation with 
the original one. 

Last June second series sum- 
mer courses was begun and consider- 
ably enlarged the number teachers 
Macaro. Thirty returned 
original group teachers 
tended the first summer course last 
year. They will receive additional 
training now. second class entered 
begin their training. 

The second class composed 
five teachers from each the 
Venezuelan states. They will return 
their own schools and 
methods they learned Macaro, 
thus acting demonstration teachers 
for the third class, the group future 
directors who are also residence 
until graduation August. other 
words, during the summer Macaro 
had total over 180 persons study- 
ing one the other the three 
groups. 

One the major objectives the 
people with sufficient insight, training 
and skill that the rural education 
project will become continuing part 
the general program education 
Venezuela. 

One other step urgent. 
must developed provide for ad- 
ditional training for the professors 
the Center. They are normal school 
graduates themselves, but their pupils 


during the regular academic-year 
course are also normal school gradu- 
ates. other words, many cases, 
the professors have had more train- 
ing teaching experience than their 
students. establish the high stand- 
ards work which should found 
post-normal school institution, 
additional year training for each 
One way that would 
find scholarship each year, 
for the next ten years, for the addi- 
tional training professors the 
United States, because the accumu- 
lated experience public and rural 
education would particularly per- 
tinent the needs Venezuela. 
The two Americans advising the 
permanent teaching cadre Ma- 
caro have made much progress, but 
have progress continue after the 
two consultants return home will re- 
quire additional stimulus. some, or, 
preferably, all the Venezuelan pro- 
fessors could have the opportunity 
observe modern teaching methods 
daily use American rural area, 
this stimulus would furnished. 
The establishment sound sys- 
tem rural education not the work 
require work and money. 
ently inspired with new ideas and 
methods personal will 
meet many difficulties and hardships 
their work. The hope 
couraging inspiration going abroad, 
they could return with fresh ideas 
and enthusiasm, might well fac- 
tor that will guarantee the future 
success this entire project. 
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Eucalyptus House 


RICHARD ALLEN ROSE 


Each year, thousands workers 
and farmhands leave the south 
Chile and migrate Santiago, the 
capital, hopes finding better 
working and living conditions. They 
arrive with many children, 
sessions and little money. Santi- 
rents are high and its salaries 
low ($30 $60 monthly the Chilean 
finds vacant land, becomes squatter, 
gathers scraps building materials 
his own home. His 
home, called rancho, con- 
sists one enclosed room 
The rancho made wood walls, 
packed earth floors and has roof 
tin sheets tar paper. The furnish- 
ings are meager, generally consisting 
one two beds which are used 
sleep families from five eleven 
people. The most economical heating 
system available during the four win- 
round movable metal 


RICHARD ALLEN ROSE graduated from 
Cornell University 1958 and was Ful- 
bright grantee Chile during 1958-1959. 
now President the Eucalypto World 
Building 
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burns wood, paper coal. Because 
the brasero contains open fire, the 
wooden rancho constant danger, 
and large fires have continually swept 
the callampas (slums 

Although the rancho constructed 
inexpensive materials, warm 
character and human scale. 
Chileans have great ability for self- 
expression and are imaginative build- 
ranchos are built close together and 
small lacking sanitary facilities, 
that living conditions become appal- 
ling. quite common walk 
through the callampas and see little 
children playing piles garbage 
streets covered with human excre- 
tions. Today hundreds thousands 
people are living under these con- 
ditions. The need for decent low-cost 
increased tremendously since the re- 
cent earthquakes southern Chile. 

When arrived Santiago, one 
vear and half ago, Fulbright 
scholar for the study low-cost hous- 
ing, there was need for least 
200,000 new low-cost homes. Today, 
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Construction the dome the Eucalyptus House 


after earthquakes which 
dered one-third Chile’s population 
homeless, that need has more than 
doubled. What has Chile done 
solve its housing problem? 

Since the election President Ale- 
sandri, the Chilean government has 
undertaken vast program slum 
private mortgage financing not ob- 
tainable Chile, ninety per cent 
all Chilean housing planned, fi- 
nanced and built the Government 
Housing Agency, known Corvi. 
Although Corvi staffed with capable 
engineers and architects, failing 
provide creative and adequate so- 
lutions the housing problem. Two 
examples its work are Valledor 
and San Gregorio, the 
largest housing projects, containing 
11,000 and homes respectively. 

The three basic houses 
fered the government are poorly 
planned and constructed. They are 
glued together pine bricks, pressed 


cardboard panels and pressed wood 
chip panels. The wood unseasoned 
and none these materials able 
withstand the great changes 
climate. Upon exposure the sun 
and rain, these wooden houses begin 
expand, contract and warp, and 
obviously their life duration not 
more than few years. 

Furthermore, the 
like the callampa rancho, suscep- 
tible the hazard fire. 

floor plans provide three 
separate rooms enclosing total 
spaces permanent partitions, Corvi 
makes impossible for large family 
install more than four beds. More 
important, the homes are not designed 
for architectural expansion. 
many families transport their old 
rancho the Corvi home and lean 
the rancho against the new building. 
result, the new communities are 
soon reduced slums. 

Valledor and San Gregorio are 
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room Eucalyptus House 


laid out monotonous square grid 
system. Hundreds “boxy” houses 
are placed side side, separated 
barbed wire, and painted battleship 
grey. Nowhere the callampas 
possible find line, for 
always their cities develop with nat- 
ural giving interest, 
scale and excitement the commun- 
ity. Against the beautiful mountains 
and landscapes Chile, difficult 
comprehend the insensitive and ma- 
chine-like subdivisions Valledor 
and San Gregorio. 

After spending three months the 
Chilean callampas Chil- 
ean housing projects, decided 
design and build experimental 
house evolving out Chile’s economy 
and the life and needs its people. 
Utilizing government site San 
Gregorio, ideas mind and paper 
were transformed, ten months 
into the reality concrete and steel 
the “Eucalyptus House”, so-named 
because its dome shape resembles the 
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housing” and the results 


eucalyptus tree seed, native Chile. 

The Eucalyptus House designed 
built partly self-aided hous- 
ing, “do-it-yourself housing”, and 
partly contractors. Utilizing the 
Chilean’s native construction ability, 
each family provided with erec- 
tor set, consisting four lightweight 
steel archs, seven concentric hoola- 
hoop-like circles steel, four large 
pieces wire mesh, four windows 
and two doors. Two people one-half 
day can bolt together the basic frame. 
The entire structure, except for the 
windows and doors, then sprayed 
with two inches concrete. Using the 
engineering principles 
construction, the Eucalyptus House, 
with the minimum means, provides 
weather-proof shelter resistant 
earthquakes the strongest possible 
construction known man. pro- 
duction, five workers can spray six 
living spaces 315 square feet one 
day. 

Because the walls and roof 
home serve only one function (to 
protect man from nature’s elements 
“do-it-yourself furniture kit” has 
also been provided, complete the 
functions eating, sleeping and the 
storing personal possessions. Six 
beds, eight tables, four closets, one 
brasero and chimney and four lamps 
are included. The furniture left 
natural that each family according 
its individual tastes, can econom- 
ically paint it, stain cover with 
materials. The first living spaces 
315 square feet, completely furnished, 
can built Chile basic cost 
$800. 


Even though the cost low, esthet- 


ics are not forgotten. Recognizing 
habits living the callampas, the 
six sofa-beds are placed around the 
brasero. These beds are red cy- 
press and white pine, set off mat- 
tresses turquoise, accentuated 
yellow and orange pillows. The bra- 
sero and lamps are deeper and 
lighter-hued turquoise 
light background, the walls are 
painted white. 

With the use curtains sliding 
panels, the first space 315 square 
feet can divided opened will 
create various areas and offer pri- 
vacy. 

increase the home, another circle, 
around the first. This outer ring 
permanent bedrooms, dining room 
and parron formed curved two- 
inch shells concrete, pre-cast 
sprayed place. These can added 
square-foot sections easily and 
economically. providing controlled 
architectural expansion reason- 
able cost, the chances producing 
future slums are reduced. 

Recognizing the abundance low- 
cost, available land 
Eucalyptus House envisages com- 
munity based upon the strong social 
Once again relying upon the inward- 
ness the circle, all the houses are 
built around central park. 
Instead placing one house next 
the other, where the shadow one 
falls upon the next, where one 
neighbor looks directly into the house 
his right left, Eucalyptus Houses 
are placed triangular pattern: 
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one forward, one the rear, one for- 
ward. the inhabitants walk the 


houses—each twenty families sep- 
arated into small community. 

The park provides place 
where children can play, free from 
the dangers traffic, and where the 
adults can participate community 
activities. 

More important than the actual 
plans the Eucalyptus House the 
approach low-cost housing which 
reflects: 

low-cost house must de- 
signed around the customs, needs and 
desires the people who are live 
them. The Eucalyptus House rec- 
ognizing the use the 
the living space. 

The homes built 
soundly withstand climate and daily 
wear. compared with the weak, 
warpable houses now existing, the 
Eucalyptus House concrete and 
steel. houses are well constructed, 
they are good financial risk and the 
buyer will have the desire pay for 
them. 

low-cost home should sold 
with furniture. not, the buyer 
faced with the alternative 
curring substantial additional expend- 
itures contaminating his new home 
with slum furniture. 

Low-cost homes must de- 
signed allow for controlled archi- 
tectural expansion. Although buyer 
may unable buy large home 
initially, must have the opportun- 
ity increase the size his home 
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rapidly and economically. 
Eucalyptus House, possible 
add four bedrooms, dining room and 
parron. 

Low-cost homes must fire re- 
sistant. The Eucalyptus 
complishes this its use concrete. 

low-cost home must esthet- 
ically pleasing. 

the 23rd September, 1959, 
the front page every newspaper 
Santiago carried photograph and 
story the Eucalyptus House. This 
was followed newsreel releases and 
radio interviews. Two months later 
the house was opened 
Within one week, 20,000 people vis- 
ited and inspected the 
though some people were dubious 
the circular form, most prospective 
buyers were thousand 
families living San Gregorio signed 
petitions asking the government 
provide mortgage financing for the 
Eucalyptus House. The government 
declined; the reasons for their rejec- 
tion mystery me. Nevertheless, 
the Eucalyptus House remains for all 
low-cost housing. Before leaving 
Chile, donated the house the 
YWCA, used club for chil- 
dren. shall provide home for 
many, offering library, music and 
sewing club. Today the governments 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
institutes from Mexico, Brazil, Bo- 
livia and Argentina have expressed 
interest. 

Perhaps one day the Eucalyptus 
House will used approach 
the great low-cost housing needs 
throughout the world. 
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Statistics International Educational Exchange 


Open Doors reports record- 
breaking total 65,328 foreign citi- 
the United States for the academic 
year 1959-60. these citizens from 
abroad, 48.486 were students; 2,539 
scholars, lecturers researchers 
appointment American faculties; 
9.457 were interns and residents af- 
filiated with U.S. hospitals and 4,846 
were trainees U.S. business and 
industry. 

contrast last year’s 1,842 U.S. 
faculty members, only 1,777 left the 
United States for study research 
assignments However, such 
decrease must qualified, since 
this year the survey failed receive 
replies from number 
which usually report large numbers 
faculty members educational 
assignment abroad. 

The statistics Open Doors 1960 
American students foreign insti- 
tutions cover the 1958-59 academic 
year. Because the time required 
receive replies from the schools 


Institute International Education for 
$1.00 per copy. 


overseas, the previous academic year 
For the year 1958-59, the 
survey found 13,651 
dents schools abroad, increase 
34% over last 10,213. This 
may due partially the increased 
number institutions which replied 
the survey. 

The Far East contributed the great- 
est number the entire foreign pop- 
ulation surveyed—22,422, 34.3% 
the 65,328 foreign citizens reported 
Open Doors The second largest 
number, 12,346, came 
America. Canada, once again, sup- 
plied the student population with its 
greatest number, while China and 
India ranked second and third. These 
area totals include statistics indus- 
trial trainees, group not included 
last year’s survey. 

The 37,988 men outnumbered the 
10,498 women students here almost 
four one. the 48,486 foreign stu- 
dents the U.S., more than half were 
undergraduates, more than one-third 
were graduate students and the re- 
mainder were classified “special 
students”. the students replying 
did not offer information academic 
status. 

Engineering remained 
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popular field study, followed 
the humanities, the natural and physi- 
cal sciences and the social sciences, 
that order. While the natural and 
physical sciences claimed the great- 
est number graduate students, en- 
gineering attracted the most under- 
graduates. 

Campuses states, the District 
Columbia and Puerto 
comed foreign students; the greatest 
amount, more than 25%, were concen- 
trated New York and 

100 foreign students. The University 
California headed this list with 
1,918. This year, Howard University 
reported the largest percentage for- 
eign students relation its total 
enrollment: 591 students from over- 
seas were attendance. 

The number self-supporting for- 
eign students has been decreasing 
recent vears although 38.3% the stu- 
dents still were studying their own 
funds. This figure represents almost 
centage. Private organizations, U.S. 
grants and foreign gov- 
mainder. 

U.S. hospitals opened their doors 
this year 9,457 foreign physicians 
from countries. The Philippines, 
with total 2,319, was again the 
largest single source foreign phy- 
sicians. New York 
staffed with 25% all foreign physi- 
Although 928 
welcomed foreign physicians, only 


cians. 


more than last year) reported 
more than foreign physicians; 


Bellevue Hospital Center New 
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York headed the list with 87, less 
than last year, and Kings County 
Medical Center, Brooklyn, New York, 
was second with 75. 

This year, for the second time, the 
number foreign faculty members 
the U.S. was greater than the num- 


American faculty members 


abroad. The 2,539 foreign scholars 
represent 31% increase over last year 
from abroad were reported 
United States. 
almost half them were from 


members 


previous years, 


Europe. The largest group, 1,146, was 
the natural and physical sciences, 
26.4% increase over persons these 
Massachusetts Institute Technology 


year. Once again, the 
claimed the greatest number for- 
eign faculty: 194. Yale 
which had only visiting faculty 
members last year, almost 


University 


number this year with 131. 

previous years, the largest 
number U.S. scholars studied 
Europe, while the next largest num- 
ber traveled the Far East. The 
United with 233 
scholars. continued the leading 
host country. Among American schol- 
ars overseas, the humanities emerged 
the most popular field 

The number U.S. students going 
abroad during the 
1958-59 increased 34% compared 


year. 
dents. For the most part, the increase 
shown Americans studying abroad 
valid, but must noted that the 
survey replies this area were more 
complete than ever before. 


U.S. students numbering 9.520, 
the total, chose study Europe. 
France, with 1,832 American students, 
was the leading host country. Can- 
ada, 
second. Only one university, the Uni- 
versity Paris, reported more than 
1,000 students, and only Mexico City 
College reported more than 750. 
The greatest number U.S. stu- 
dents abroad concentrated the hu- 
manities while the next 
number chose medicine 


ranked 


greatest 


fields. 

Open Doors 1960 covers new area 
exchange foreign industrial 
trainees. Due the increasing num- 


bers U.S. corporations training for- 


eign specialists their U.S. offices 
and plants, embarked sample 
survey this field. the group 
selected for the survey (315 U.S. cor- 
porations with overseas interests 
companies reported total 4,846 
foreign trainees for the 1959 calendar 
vear. The International General Elec- 
tric Company led this phase ex- 
change with 2.194 foreign trainees. 

This year, the past, the for- 
eign student, scholar, physician and 
trainee will inconspicuously slip into 
his place the American classrooom. 
This year, the past, the hope for 
world peace slips with him. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


SIX SURVEYS 


Foreign students the U.S. 
Foreign physicians training U.S. hospitals 


Visiting foreign scholars U.S. faculties 


U.S. faculty members teaching 
research assignments abroad 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1958-59 


U.S. students abroad 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1959-60 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1958-59 


47,245 
9,457 
2,539 1,937 
1,777 1,842 


YEAR 1957-58 
10,213 


ACADEMIC 
13,651 
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European View American Educational T.V. 


ENID LOVE 


Last May three Europeans who are 
responsible for school broadcasting 
their own countries visited the United 
States with guests the Ford 
Foundation, Our main purpose was 
bring ourselves date with 
American educational television, par- 
ticularly the field science teach- 
the European Economic Community 
seminar England last Our 
visit the States was part our 
preparation for the seminar, which 
was attended representatives 
all West European 
casting systems. 

three companions the U.S. 
were Henri Dieuzeide, Head 
French Schools Television, which 
started long ago 1951; Professor 
Maria Puglisi, Head the Italian 
Telescuola, which began 1958, and 
Sten Sture Allebeck Sweden, where 


ENID LOVE Head Schools Broadcast- 
ing Associated-Rediffusion London. 


From 1949-59 she was Assistant Head 


Schools Broadcasting for the 
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school television will introduced 
early 1961. 

Britain, “in school” television has 
formed regular part both the 
British Broadcasting Company and 
the Independent Television Authority 
output since 1957. The 
circumstances under which each coun- 
try operates vary enormously, but 
Europeans have one common charac- 
teristic which distinguishes from 
our American counterparts. all our 
countries, “in school” programs are 
transmitted nationwide, near 
nationwide, basis the main broad- 
casting organizations. There noth- 
ing comparable American “in 
school” programing. The nearest 
approach “Continental Class- 
the series broadcast the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
the other hand, although 
tional broadcasting systems Europe 
provide for certain amount re- 
gional programing, nothing 
side the Atlantic compares with 
the local university and educational 
stations, now operating many parts 
the States. 


| 


1954, spent four months the 
United States and made coast 
time, there were only seven educa- 


coast tour the country. 


tional television stations broadcasting 
out 251 channels allocated for that 
purpose two years previously the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
return the U.S. this 
was impressed the great progress 
which had been made. Not only are 
there educational T.V. stations 
operation now, but all them seem 
have solved the financial difficulties 
which the pioneers this field had 
overcome. The establishment 
these stations manifestation 
local activity, which distinctive 
and admirable characteristic the 
American way life. 

Since the Ford Foundation was our 
host, naturally were anxious 
spend most our time 
which are cooperating the Founda- 
national experiment the use 
television “not educational 
extra, but regularly, basic part 
the daily public 
schools. The purpose the experi- 
ment develop electronic teaching 
means meeting the acute short- 
ages teachers and equipment which 
American school systems are facing. 
One its main characteristics the 
gathering several classes 
dents auditoriums, cafeterias and 
big classrooms receive the major 
part their instruction, any given 
subject, from “on camera” teachers. 
Such groups can 

the Ford Foundation and the Fund for 


the Advancement Education. May 
1959. 


far fewer teachers than 
needed for traditional teaching meth- 
ods. also believed that since the 


“on camera” teachers 
from the best the district, their col- 
leagues classrooms may learn better 
teaching practices from 
sometimes claimed that 


learning from educational T.V. 


students 
pro- 
gress more quickly than those being 
taught the traditional manner. 

not easy for European educa- 
tors evaluate objectively develop- 
ments American educational T.V. 
For us, the personal interchange be- 
tween teacher and student very 
great importance. Therefore, the 
whole trend recent years our 
part the world has been toward 
smaller, not larger, classes. The na- 
tional experiment particularly alien 
British educational tradition, 
unlike most continental European 
countries, British education 
pletely decentralized. The teacher 
Britain probably freer develop 


com- 


his own work schemes than even his 
American counterpart, who bound 
state regulations, free federal 
ones. Independence and diversity are 
much characteristics 
British schools, and our educational 
television must take account this 
fact. Its purpose provide not 
“master” teacher but core ma- 
terial around which the 
teacher may build, his own way, 
suit the needs his particular pupils. 
Americans avoid the word “program” 
and talk about televised 
the reverse. Although 
grams are close the own 
lessons, purpose and content, they 


cherished 


classroom 
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Pupils Glasgow watching educational television program 


differ from them atmosphere and 
methods presentation. have, for 
instance, never seen blackboard 
British “in school” program. (Some 
American stations, which are not par- 
ticipating the Ford Foundation’s 
national program, adopt approach 
similar the British. Boston, for 
example, station WGBG-TV exploits 
the rich resources its neighborhood 
for “The 21” Classroom”. produces 
comparatively few 
week, but produces with great care. 
imagination 

should not thought that Britain 
present confront American education. 
Indeed, there severe shortage 
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qualified teachers, particularly sci- 
ence and mathematics. But solutions 
are being sought means other than 
television, such the lengthening 
teacher-training courses, revision 
teachers’ salaries, encouragement 
married women return the pro- 
fession, and even, some responsible 
quarters, advocacy raising the re- 
tirement age until the shortage 
teachers has been reduced. 
However, say that 
solution would not acceptable 
one’s own country not say that 
inappropriate another country. 
Americans are the best judges what 
American education needs. How far, 
then, did the national program seem 


achieving its stated aims? 

the first place, must said 
that, the whole, were not im- 
pressed the calibre U.S. “on 
camera’ teachers. course, the local 
control American “in school” tele- 
vision results profusion “on 
country. One cannot fairly compare 
this vast array teachers with the 
carefully-selected handful 
sent programs the 
tional systems. Nevertheless, were 
greatly disappointed the quality 
those television teachers saw. Only 
French teacher Detroit and 
high school biologist Philadelphia, 
did see one who impressed 
being outstanding. The great majority 
were mediocre both their knowl- 
edge their subjects and their 
presentation them. more than 
one occasion noted deteriora- 
tion the class attention when the 
television set was switched on. Many 
“on camera” teachers seemed have 
little idea the real meaning pro- 
gram research preparation for les- 
sons. Much said and written about 
television’s ability bring into the 
classroom resources not available 
schools, such objects from museums 
and art galleries, specialists 
perts all kinds and the results 
recent research. saw very little 
such resources. For the 
television lessons consisted 
blackboard work, rather crudely 
drawn diagrams and captions, still 
pictures and objects similar those 
used average teacher. 

The indiscriminate application 


television lessons all school subjects 
and grades also surprised us. may 
have considerable contribution 
make the teaching twelfth grade 
but equally suitable for second 
grade arithmetic fourth grade 
social studies? 

All the “total teaching” courses 
saw were produced “back 
back” basis; one program finished 
another followed from the same 
studio. This system leaves time 
for camera rehearsal lighting prac- 
tice, but makes possible many 
economic necessity, would have 
been understandable. was, 
were mystified the often repeated 
statement that rehearsal was not de- 
sirable. Europe find rehearsals 
under the guidance di- 
rector essential. Without them 
cannot sure obtaining the best 
possible close-ups, the clearest light- 
ing and union significant pictures 
with related words. 

journeyed from state state 
noticed considerable duplication 
effort. saw the frog school 
screens often—dead, live 
plastic—that presented our excel- 
lent Ford Foundation guide with 
toy one souvenir our trip. Edu- 
guarded “state right”, but the out- 
sider the purely local control 
American “in school” television seems 
something anachronism. there 
any substantial difference between 
the elementary French, mathematics 
and chemistry taught in, say, Los An- 
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geles and that taught Philadelphia? 
Station interchange recordings 
the finest teachers would 
raise the level American television 
teaching, but would leave 
tion free give more time the 
fewer remaining programs thus 
raise standards production well. 
Subjects with regional connotation, 
cally. 

such short trip was not pos- 
sible reach any conclusions about 
the effectiveness television teach- 
ing. Certainly there great deal 
sincere and enthusiastic assessment 
going all parts the States. 
One was, however, left with the un- 
easy impression that the main em- 
phasis those aspects which are 
most susceptible measurement, but 
which seldom are the most significant 
educationally. heard great deal 
about the amount factual informa- 
grams; heard little 
effects attitudes. also never 
succeeded finding out what class 
teachers really with the extra time 
gained when large groups students 
are watching television. 

During our tour attended the 
Thirty-second Annual Conference 
the Institute for Education Radio 
There met many educational 
broadcasters longstanding from all 
parts North America. Many 
them expressed misgivings about cer- 
tain aspects the national program. 
Their concern gave added signifi- 
cance our own superficial impres- 
sions. 
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The Ford Foundation has made 
magnificent contribution the estab- 
lishment educational television 
the United States. may well 
that the Foundation has already taken 
step toward the elimination exist- 
ing weaknesses. When the Founda- 
mid-West airborne experiment 
begins 1961, its programs will not 
confined single state, but will 
reach six states simultaneously. The 
“on camera” teachers will have been 
selected nationwide basis and 
will have received considerable guid- 
ance the preparation their sub- 
jects. There talk, too, adequate 
rehearsal for these productions. There 
are, then, good grounds for expecting 
that when the first cargo video 
tapes ascends over Indiana, educa- 
tional television will rising, more 
senses than one, greater heights 
than has hitherto achieved. We, 
this side the Atlantic, shall fol- 
lowing this development with keen 
interest. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Overseas Americans, Harlan 
Cleveland, Mangone and 
John Clarke Adams. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1960. 
316 pages. $5.95. 


This book about the more than 
100.000 American civilians who work 
with United States organizations 
overseas. some readers the mere 
number overseas Americans may 
fact, and many ways the underlying 
theme the book, the nature 
the tasks undertaken 
Americans. “Borne tides good- 
will and dollars, the United States 
diplomat and technician, the preacher 
and the professor, are 
militarize, proselytize, reorganize 
the lives their foreign cousins. 
They are all essentially engaged 
(pp. 157). 

Harlan Cleveland and his associates 
Syracuse University, with the as- 
sistance the Carnegie Corporation 
New have just completed 
study overseas Ameri- 
cans—their jobs, the conditions they 


encounter, personal traits 
job success and education for work 
abroad. The Overseas Americans 
summary the conclusions and 
recommendations the study. 
milestone the attempt under- 
stand and solve the problems over- 
seasmanship the 

The authors begin with seven chap- 
ters which constitute highly read- 
able, 
treatment overseas Americans and 
the problems they encounter. The 
coiners have not 
lost their touch. are introduced 
“bigfrogism” (Americans are often 
big frogs overseas) and “snugglers” 
(some Americans abroad native 
The hazards making generalizations 
about the overseas 
deftly pointed out and illustrated. 

The heart the study contained 
the last eleven chapters, which 
the authors discuss personal qualities 
related effective performance over- 
seas and the extent which higher 
education can instill augment these 
qualities. Five traits are particularly 
associated with job success abroad: 
technical skill, belief mission, cul- 
tural empathy, sense 
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and organization ability. These traits 
are all more less relevant em- 
ployment the United but 
they have special applications over- 
seas. The data 
clearly and the arguments marshalled 
effectively that the future any 
further study personnel effective- 
ness abroad must build this 
excellent base. the meantime, per- 
sonnel officers would well heed 
the authors’ advice how, during 
the recruiting process, 
some these traits among job appli- 

Recruiting procedures are 
tive the quality personnel avail- 
able for employment permits. Funda- 
mentally, the improvement overseas 
personnel requires upgrading 
the ability Americans perform 


means that American institutions 


turn, 
higher education must accept heavy 
responsibility for improving the abili- 
ties persons going abroad. Ameri- 
can universities must internationalize 
their curricula, thereby giving their 
graduates suitable background for 
After obtain- 
ing such Americans 


employment overseas. 


headed abroad can profitably partici- 
pate special training programs, 
some duration, prior 
suming the duties their jobs. 
While 


continued experimentation 


suggested, three 
lines action are especially urged. 
the undergraduate level, courses 
non-Western cultures and great 
expansion the student-abroad 


programs the graduate level should 


movement are needed. 
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broadened concept include 
valuable offerings potential practi- 
tioners well future scholars. 
These programs should offer under- 
graduate courses non-Western cul- 
tures and should encourage advanced 
research. Professional 
offer more than specialized technical 
curricula; they must give their stu- 
dents understanding the en- 
working, including the overseas en- 
vironment. short, international 
dimension should added all 
phases American higher education. 

course, there way know 
which Americans are going overseas, 
the time they are college, 
what countries they will go. Happily, 
the authors declare that such fore- 
knowledge unnecessary, since all 
Americans should know more about 
world affairs, and what Americans 
need most know and can obtain 
college applicable any overseas 
experience. The latter assumption fol- 
lows from the fact that the United 
States the most industrialized nation 
and has the most open society, and 
hence the adjustment Americans must 
make abroad always less indus- 
trialized, more closed societies. Con- 
sequently, learning about Africa will 
help Americans should they 
Europe; learning about 
help should they Mexico. Ap- 
parently universities other countries 
will have offer their students 
least two series 
viding for adjustment 
dustrialized conditions and one for 
adjustment less industrialized con- 
ditions. Are all things abroad which 


4 i 


differ from those the United States 
the degree industrialization? 

The assumption that what good 


for Americans headed for permanent 
careers abroad also for other 
American students valid only 
point. One shortcoming the 
analysis that often not clear 
what extent the authors are refer- 
ring life-long careerists abroad, oc- 
casional workers abroad educated 
Americans home. Too frequently 
they speak there great short- 
age persons for permanent careers 
abroad. any recent graduate 
faculty adviser knows, there are too 
few opportunities for overseas em- 
ployment. The authors recognize this 
fact their conclusions, but the dis- 
cussion could have been sharpened 
more explicit recognition 
throughout the book. 

This study individual Americans 
working abroad has strengths and 
weaknesses. One the weaknesses 
that attention not focused 
organizational objectives and the in- 
dividual’s role them. recom- 
mended that “from the point view 
building pool young Americans 
with some prior exposure foreign 
cultures, would desirable for 
every college student have the op- 
portunity taking least semester 
his four-year college course abroad” 
(p. 207). Later, the authors argue 


that this would good world affairs 
education any event. However, 
the student-abroad programs are 
examined programs, rather than 
isolated contributions they can make 
individual students, may con- 
cluded that sending stu- 
“A”-quality 
students abroad may very bad 


some 
thing for the reputation American 
higher education overseas. not cri- 
teria effective performance abroad 

Well written, this book valuable 
contribution the literature inter- 
national affairs. 
ficulties the activities overseas 


discusses the dif- 


Americans, and points out the prob- 
lems which arise from comparisons 
made both foreigners and Ameri- 
cans the United States with other 
countries. The book’s 
action, based the present scope 
activities abroad Americans work- 
ing for U.S. organizations, can well 
serve policy guide for govern- 
ment, mission board, corporation and 
university. 

for Action”, 
from The Overseas Americans, was 
published the March 1960 issue 
the News Bulletin. 


chapter 


Reviewed EDWARD WEIDNER, 
Director the Institute Research 
Overseas Programs Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 
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LETTER THE EDITOR 


the Editor, Bulletin: 


thought might bring your atten- 
tion the peculiarities United 
States and foreign topic 
special interest international 
scholars. 


mun copyright protection throughout 
the world (not including the Soviet 
Union and certain other countries and 


not extending others 


their overly-burdensome conditions 
necessary comply with the re- 
quirements the United States Copy- 
right Act, the Berne Convention, the 
Universal Convention and 


the Buenos Aires Inso- 


far English-language books are 
concerned, the terms the United 
States Act can fulfilled 


present membership the Universal 
Copyright Convention follows: An- 
dorra, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Cambodia, Chile, Czechoslavakia, Cuba, 
Ecuador, France, German Federal Repub- 
lic, Haiti, Japan, Laos, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Mexi- 
co, Monaco, Pakistan, Philippines (in ques- 
tion), Portugal, Holy See, Iceland, India, 
Irish Republic, Israel, Spain, Switzerland, 
Northern and the United States 
America. 

The present membership the Buenos 
Aires Convention follows: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, United States and 
Uruguay. 
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by: (1) first publication the United 
States with notice copyright (2) 
first publication abroad 
interim registration within six 
months and manufacture 
United States within five vears, (3) 
the case foreigners who are na- 
tionals Universal Copyright coun- 
tries, first publication anywhere with 
the appropriate notice copyright. 

The conditions the Universal 
Copyright Convention are duly ob- 
served the first (and 


publication appropriate 


United States copyright notice. 


which also serves 


measure, addition 
the word “copyright” suggested. 
adding the words “All rights re- 


precautionary 


served” insure obtaining rights 
under the Buenos Aires Convention, 
which the United States and most 
the Latin American republics ad- 
here. Thus, single publication may 
suffice obtain copyright under the 
United States Copyright Act, the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention and the 
Buenos Aires Convention. 

The Berne 


problems 


Convention 
are protected under Berne only first 
published Berne country. the 
author national Berne coun- 
his unpublished work has Berne 


copyright from its inception, 


will terminate upon first publication 
occurs outside Berne country. 
The non-Berne author obtains copy- 
right under Berne first publica- 
tion Berne country. “first pub- 
includes 
publication”. Generally, 
taneous publication may consist 
simply placing copies the book 
sale Berne country with the real 
editing. printing, 
occurring 

the case United States copy- 
right for foreign-language 
the author foreign origin being 
neither national nor resident 
the United States, copyright may 
obtained publication anywhere 
the required notice 
made. order obtain copyright 
the author not foreign origin. 
the work must published first 
the United States the copyright 
notice 

Consider English and Ameri- 
can scholar working together 
French the Sorbonne. Each pub- 
lishes his tract, French, Paris, 
with the appropriate copyright notice. 
The Englishman obtains United States 
copyright. The American’s rights 
under state law common 
terminate and forever forfeits his 


1The Berne Countries which not adhere 

the Universal Copyright Convention 
the Buenos Aires Convention are 
follows: Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Can- 
ada, Denmark, Finland, German Demo- 
cratic Republic (East Germany), Greece, 
Hungary, Indonesia, Morocco, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Philippines, Poland, 
Rumania, Sweden, Syria, Thailand, Tu- 
nisia, Turkey, Union South Africa and 
Yugoslavia. 


right obtain protection under the 
federal Copyright Act. If, however, 
the American publishes the Eng- 


lish language, the 
right available him. Despite the 
need encourage lingual versatility, 
and the face our dire shortage 
talented interpreters 
maintain such ana- 
chronism our law. Even the 
interim copyright situation not 
healthy one. Failure republish 
edition within five years after the first 
publication abroad, which 
tion must printed and bound 
the United States, will result the 
book falling into the United States 
public domain. Current financial con- 
siderations may preclude the repub- 
quences will loss copyright for 
the balance the initial term 
years and the renewal period 
equal length. the labor unions 
the motion picture, music publishing 
and other copyright industries did not 
impose similar tariff-type restrictions, 
anyone entitled United States copy- 
right may manufacture his music, mo- 
tion pictures, works art, any- 
where without the financial, artistic 
and other practical 
which the author book article 
confronted. 

The copyright law desperately 
needs revision. Duty, well self- 
interest, must compel each member 
scholarship lend his support the 
current general revision program 
the Register Copyrights. 

Stanley Rothenberg 
New York, New York 
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PRESIDENT RECEIVES 
MEDALLION MERIT 


Kenneth Holland, President the 
Institute International Education, 
has been awarded the University 
Arizona Seventy-fifth Anniversary Me- 
dallion Merit. The presentation 
was made the University Arizona 
March 31, 1960, which time Mr. 
Holland was cited for his work for 
international understand- 
ing through educational exchange 
his present position and through 
service Chief the education sec- 
tion, Office Inter-American Affairs; 
President the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation, and Permanent 
United States 


VIENNA YOUTH FESTIVAL 


The Independent Service for In- 
formation the Vienna Youth Festi- 
val, non-profit, privately-supported 
educational association students 
and recent graduates formed pro- 
vide information the Vienna Youth 
Festival, has published 
book, Report The Vienna Youth 
Festival. The book discusses the ra- 
tionale and workings the Festival, 
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NEWS and NOTES 


its financing and control, mass rallies, 
meetings and seminars, the Festival 
participants—Communist 
Communist delegations, the Austrian 
attitude activities. 
Further information this and 
other publications the Service may 
obtained from the Independent 
Service for Information the Vienna 
Youth Festival, 324 College House 
Offices, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


FILMS THE NUBIAN 
SALVAGE 


The attempt save the monuments 
Nubia, described the May News 
Bulletin article entitled “The Nubian 
has been depicted two 
documentary films, one French and 
the other German. 

The work archeologists well 
the life the people now living 
sult the building new High 
Dam above Aswan presented the 
film, “Die Gotter ertrinken, Ein Reise- 
bericht aus Nubien” (“The Drowning 
Deities—Record Journey Nu- 
bia”), produced the German 
network, Nord und Westdeutscher 
Rundfunkverband. 


The French film, “Le Pain les 
Pierres” (“Bread and Stones”), pro- 
duced the French network Radio- 
the problem the salvage Nubian 
monuments. shows not only the 
sites Nubia, but also views taken 
museums Thebes and elsewhere. 

Both productions are mm. films 
black and white, and run approxi- 
mately minutes. 

Further information 
may obtained from Unesco Feat- 
ures, Place Fontenoy, Paris 16, 


films 


France. 


TRANSLATION FOREIGN 
BIOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


The American Institute Biologi- 
cal Sciences cooperation with the 
National Science Foundation has ini- 
tiated program translation 
foreign biological literature aid 
biologists research, prevent dupli- 
cation work, give some idea the 
work being done Soviet scientists 
the field biolegy and also bring 
about international under- 
standing scientists. 

The first and current phase this 
program the translation 
journals biology. These journals 
include: Doklady: Biological Sciences 
Section; Doklady: Botanical Sciences 
Section; Doklady: Biochemistry Sec- 
tion; Plant Physiology; Microbiology; 
Soviet Soil Science, and Entomologi- 
cal Review. 

The AIBS has instituted separate 


lication seven 


tion selected Russian monographs 
biology that the significant work 
being done the Russian scientists 
all fields biology might in- 
cluded. 

Additional information may ob- 
tained from the American Institute 
Biological Sciences, 2000 Street, 
N.W., Washington D.C. 


PRIZE FOR CONTRIBUTION 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


The World Confederation Or- 
ganizations the Teaching Profession 
has this year created the William 
Russel Prize, international award 
ing profession making outstanding 
contribution international under- 
standing. Candidates will chosen 
from members national associations 
with the Confederation. 
Prize recipients will selected from 
different country each year and will 
receive return trip air attend 
the annual assembly the WCOTP. 


UNESCO AWARDS FOR BOOKS 
FOR NEW LITERATES ASIA 


Twenty-eight prizes $400 are be- 
ing offered Unesco for 
books for new literates written and 
published the main languages 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Iran and Paki- 
stan during 1959 and 1960. The books 
are selected Unesco National 
Commissions the above-mentioned 
countries and may simplified adap- 
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tations classics, books elemen- 
tary science, economic social 
development, works contributing 
international understanding. The 
awards are aimed encourage the 
publication reading material for 
those made literate 
scale literacy campaigns being organ- 
ized governments countries 
South Asia. Twenty-four authors 
such books published during 1957 and 
1958 were awarded prizes Unesco 
last year. 

Further information the awards 
may obtained from Unesco Fea- 
tures, Place Fontenoy, Paris 
France. 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS 


limited number fellowships 
for mature students artists 
capable independent work archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, musi- 
cal composition, painting, sculpture, 
history art and classical studies are 
offered the American Academy 
Rome for the year 1961-62. The fel- 
lowships are available U.S. citizens 
for one year beginning October 
1961, with the possibility renewal. 
and will awarded evidence 
ability and achievement. Although 
there age limit, applications 
young persons outstanding promise 
and those requesting two-year fel- 
lowship are favored the Academy. 
The fellowship $3,000 year in- 
cludes round-trip 
tween New York and Rome, studio 
supplies and European 
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dence and studio study the 
Academy are free. senior research 
fellowship, offered only 
studies, includes stipend $4,000 
year and free study and residence 
the Academy. Applications and 
work must received the Acad- 
New York office December 
30, 1960. 

Further information may 
tained writing the Executive 
Secretary, American Academy 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 


AWARDS UNDER THE 
FULBRIGHT ACT 


The Institute International Edu- 
cation invites applications for awards 
under the Fulbright Act available for 
1961-62 American artists; singers; 
musicians; students voice, instru- 
mental music, composition and musi- 
cology, and those involved 
fields workers’ education 
cial work. 

Awards under the Fulbright 
which operative participating 
countries, are given for 
Europe, Latin America and the Asia- 
Pacific area, and cover mainte- 
nance and travel and from the 
country choice for one academic 
Latin American countries. 
grants are made under the govern- 
Inter-American Cultural Con- 
vention. 

General eligibility requirements in- 
clude U.S. citizenship, language abil- 
itv commensurate with the demands 
the proposed study project and 
good health. Preference given 


applicants under years age. 


Candidates for Fulbright award 
social work must have M.A. 
social work and two three years 
practical experience. Applicant 
artists; musicians; singers, 
dents voice, instrumental music, 
composition and musicology must 
have Bachelor’s degree its equiva- 
lent professional training. Appli- 
cants will asked for statement 
their reasons for desiring study 
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grounded opinion its worth. The 
most effective way for them see 
for themselves. 

The best way for them see for 
themselves, course, not just 
travel our country, although that 
helpful. The best way for them 
come and live among and for 
them experience, formative 
period their lives, the 
fluences which build direction and 
understanding our country our 
own young people. 

The student exchange program pro- 
vides exactly this type learning, 
and does superlatively well. Rep- 
resentative young people from these 
remote countries come and live 
among during the critical period 
their intellectual development. 
They see our ways for themselves 


abroad and for preliminary plan 
their 

Competitions for the 1961-62 aca- 
demic year close November 1960, 
Requests for applications must 
postmarked before October 15, 1960, 
and should directed the Infor- 
mation and Counseling Division, In- 
stitute International Education, 
East Street, New York 21, New 
York. 


first hand. They experience for them- 
selves. They dream themselves. And 
learn that freedom not un- 
important, incidental objective which 
can just well they 
like, until more important economic 
objectives are attained. They learn 
that freedom has top priority and 
for itself and that, furthermore, 
inseparable ingredient the ec- 
onomic progress with which they are, 
quite properly, intensely concerned. 

should continue give whole- 
hearted support this program. 
There better more effective 
way which can help the de- 
veloping nations the world make 
the choice they want make—the 
choice want them make: the 
freedom. 
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tional institutions the spot. 

The dramatic emergence the new 
nations Africa, within which the 
education problem peculiarly acute, 
offers the United States the occa- 
sion for restructuring its education 
programs dramatic and purpose- 
ful way. 

When the new Administration takes 
office, would well, think, 
establish new framework for our 
international educational activities. 
might possible model new 
agency along the lines the National 
Science Foundation. The job this 
new agency would coordinate 
international educational 
within the government; link them 
with the extremely 
grams within the universities spon- 
sored the private foundations; and 
mount new programs its own 
initiative, with fresh funds. might 
called the Foundation for Inter- 
national Educational Development. 

the head this Foundation, 
should like see major American 
reputation and international experi- 
ence. 

The Foundation would have 
special creative responsibility build 
educational institutions and 
activities 
nations, partnership with the men 
and women the spot. 

have mind here the possibility 
giving assistance building 


October 1960 


school, laboratories, libraries, research 
institutions and regional centers for 
the training public administrators, 
business managers, 

should like see this new 
Foundation carry out experimental 
tests with television 
regions. quite possible that this 
powerful device modern communi- 
cations could radically increase the 
pace which wipe out illiteracy 
and increase the pace 
peasants learn how increase pro- 
ductivity agriculture. 

Foundation make special effort 
bring bear the mood and aspiration 
the new generation Americans 
coming forward our colleges and 
universities. 

The new generation Americans 
not complacent. They have the in- 
sight and the will share part 
their professional lives working side 
side with the men and women 
the underdeveloped areas. They have 
inherited full measure the sense 
human fellowship; the sense mis- 
sion and adventure that sent their 
grandparents and their great-grand- 
parents out into Asia missionaries, 
doctors and teachers. 

will take first-rate organization, 
and long-term programing give 
this spirit among our young people 
effective expression. regard this 
one the most exciting tasks the 
propose. 


The INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION non- 
profit agency which initiates and administers exchange persons pro- 
grams between the United States and countries. Approximately 
6,000 students, teachers, technicians and specialists study train 
country other than their own each year through its programs. 


Founded 1919, the Institute private, tax-exempt corporation. 
depends upon foundations, corporations, educational institutions 
and individuals support its work. 


Gifts and bequests from friends the may made 
the following manner: 

give (or bequeath) the INSTITUTE INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, INC., New York corporation 
having its headquarters the City, County and State 
New York, the sum used for its general 
corporate purposes.” 


desired, gift bequest may made limiting its use 
the income thereof, which case will added the 
“general endowment funds” the Institute. Similarly, gifts 
bequests may made “in memory 
which phrase should follow the 
amount the gift bequest. 


Gifts and bequests for particular use purpose, such 
international scholarships, are also needed and welcome. 


Further information about gifts and bequests may obtained from 
the President the Institute, Kenneth Holland, from the Chair- 
man the Committee Bequests the Board Trustees, Stephen 
Duggan, Jr., East 67th Street, New York 21, 


PICTURE CREDITS: Pages 6-8—World University Service; Pages and 16—New York 
University; Page 17—Foto Reflejos, Madrid; Pages 21-23—Robert Barton; Pages 
and 27—Richard Allen Rose; Page Glasgow; Page 
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